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T is generally recognized by teachers that one of the most diffi- 
cult university courses to administer, from the standpoint of 
the pedagogical problems which it involves, is that which strives to 
lead the student into systematic philosophy. The difficulties are 
manifold, but the characteristic ones may be traced to two main 
sources. In the first place, such a course is philosophy. That means 
that it calls upon the student to criticize and overhaul his ordinary 
view of matters, and to readjust his opinions along lines which are 
not familiar, with the aid of ideas that are reflective and abstract. 
It is a hard thing to abandon the practical realities of ordinary life 
for the highly wrought technique of metaphysics, and it is harder 
yet to see, as the student should, that the technique of the philoso- 
phers is necessary if we are to interpret with even reasonable consist- 
ency the essential meaning of the ordinary man’s experience. In 
the second place, such a course is a mere introduction. That means 
that it aims to afford the student a fairly comprehensive general 
survey of a subject which is in truth enormous, but in which genuine 
achievement depends upon clear insight regarding detailed and 
intricate problems. The dominant interest of this philosophical 
field resides in the estimation of its totalities and its perspectives; 
‘but the vantage-ground from which these perspectives may be 
gained is to be won only by hard climbing in some very definite and 
closed-in region of metaphysical debate. Now if the teacher throws 
the emphasis more strongly upon wholes, he may produce a very 
interesting catalogue of the vagaries of human opinion, but make 
little impression upon the serious personal thinking of the individual 
student. His men have then simply been attending a moving-pic- 
ture exhibition. If he emphasizes more strongly the problems which 
should carry individual insight, he may readily lose the larger view, 
and leave his student in the locked-in condition of the modern dev- 
otee of specialized research. The differing answers which indi- 
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vidual teachers have worked out in the face of these difficulties cause 
the content of this course to vary to an unusual degree, as we pass 
from university to university. 

It may help us in the treatment of these professional perplexities 
if we define rather closely the most prominent objectives which 
should stand out before us as we plan such a course. What is it that 
we propose to do for the competent American undergraduate? 

First in importance I would place the unveiling of the idea of the 
unity of human culture, and of its essentially human and humane 
import. In its deeper researches metaphysics is the exploration of 
that profound synthesis which is implied in human life and the 
consciousness of which is leading us as we attempt to interpret to 
ourselves the real meaning of our experience. This may determine 
the spirit of our efforts, but hardly the form of statement. For 
it is also true that philosophy is the criticism of life, and to be effect- 
ive it should engage with life as the modern American knows it, 
rather than with the theorizing of German metaphysicians. And 
certainly in our modern intellectual world there are sufficient jars 
and bickerings, contrasts and antagonisms, to give point and interest 
and cultural significance to such a study; certainly also the distress 
of our day in the consciousness of its distracting and conflicting cul- 
tural tendencies will yield the dialectic necessary to evoke and sus- 
tain sounder and more philosophical views. 

If we look for a moment at the present situation of the intel- 
lectual life of society, we shall note that the centrifugal tendencies 
are in general strongly prevailing over the centripetal ones. The 
very fact of specialization, so pervasive and necessary in modern 
conditions, aids materially to establish this result. The different 
sciences have been defined so that each may stand in large measure 
by itself, and it often determines the thought of its devotee to the 
exclusion of other interests. The demands of professional life are 
so exacting as to control the training and thought of its candidates 
for six or eight years during the process of getting an education, 
and perhaps throughout the subsequent active years. The life of 
business is equally absorbing and compelling. And so the different 
human interests tend to draw apart. Men live in the common 
thought world of the daily papers and the magazines, it is true, and 
of a chaotic literature, perhaps even of popular science, but they 
scarcely try, after a few years, really to understand one another. 
Meanwhile the great historic forms of social control are breaking up. 
Even the church, however efficient for the practical organization of 
men for higher interests, scarcely endeavors to assert the intellectual 
leadership which was once its function; while the university, to 
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which the scepter has passed, does but reflect the total cultural uni- 
verse, and does not as a whole exercise the type of influence that 
once belonged to the small college. On the whole, then, we have an 
age of tremendous material efficiency, and struggling for efficiency 
also in intellectual matters; but whose popular thinking is discon- 
nected, dispersive, revolutionary in its boldness, and yet in cardinal 
respects essentially shallow and incoherent. And from this there 
result systems of valuation which are eccentric and out of propor- 
tion, not to say superficial and false. 

Now in many respects this condition can not be cured, and must 
simply be endured. The poet and the mechanical engineer may 
never really love one another. I cherish the conviction, however, 
that philosophy finds in this situation a mission which makes it of 
very genuine social service. For it may bring strongly home to the 
minds of those who come under its influence the ideal of culture in its 
larger and genuine meaning, and may show how this engages with 
the recognized realities of life. It may show that ‘‘the truth is the 
whole,’’ and that the reality evidenced by our experience is one in 
which all the great demands of human nature find their goal and 
their satisfaction. It may urge in an effective manner the claims 
of a well-rounded and complete life, and establish a firm bulwark 
against all manner of cheap and cramping and narrowing dogmas. 
It may set its face against that partial enlightenment which comes 
from the examination of one portion only of human experience, and 
which would establish a social tendency not for man’s good upon the 
whole. Against all these an effective answer in principle may be 
returned only by philosophy, for it alone can develop the conception 
of truth as the fulfilment of the total system of meanings imbedded 
in human experience, and of reality as revealed in the entire coher- 
ent idealism of man. It may then point out to the noisy and arro- 
gant representative of narrow and dogmatic tendencies the limita- 
tions of his view-point and his special brand of insight and of truth. 
It may bring the eavillers more closely together; and if it can not 
exactly compel them to love one another, it may at least force them 
to become as little children in a well-ordered school. 

Now among these antagonisms of modern culture one stands out 
as so significant that I think it should receive a thorough treatment 
in principle. I refer to the clash between science and religion, or at 
any rate between naturalistic and teleological schemes of interpre- 
tation. No doubt this is not an isolated issue; and it seems to me 
well to make clear that similar contests arise between any two 
neighboring sciences, when the categories characteristic of either are 
taken as absolutely true and all-controlling. The crucial character 
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of this issue, however, the strong appeal which it makes to human 
interest, and the opportunity which it offers the teacher to seize 
upon the two most powerful influences in our culture and illustrate 
with them the nature of a genuine philosophical synthesis—these 
and many other factors combine to counsel the somewhat full treat- 
ment of this problem. 

To treat this matter fairly, however, or indeed any other distinc- 
tively metaphysical issue, we must carry through to a reasonably 
successful outcome the analysis of the nature of knowledge and of 
scientific constructions. And we may hope to build up even in an 
introductory course, I think, some appreciation of the idealizing 
activity of the mind involved in knowledge, and of the different 
forms of insight such as perception, judgment, conception, as vari- 
ous aspects of the self-realizing energy of mental life. We may see 
the idealism of the intellect as a partial product of the demand for 
fulness of life, and as not dissevered from the idealism of the will. 
We may gain a conception of truth and of reality which makes these 
not foreign to the essential ends of the worthiest human aspiration. 
And when science has taken its proper place as an integral element 
in the complete life, I regard it as the function and privilege of the 
teacher of philosophy to commend the scientific interest with all the 
arts and resources in his power. No doubt it is true that a genuine 
love for science can be built up only by detailed study of the sci- 
ences. It is a somewhat different matter, however, and in some respects 
I think an even more significant matter, that men of liberal culture 
in general should entertain towards science a respect, an honor, a 
trustful and cordial confidence, such as will assist it to assume rap- 
idly the type of leadership to which it is properly adapted in the ages 
that are to come. When the limitations of science are known, as 
they are to the student of philosophy, there is the less reason for 
hesitating to bid it Godspeed in its proper work. I would not wish 
to reenact the rationalism of centuries gone, and would not have our 
young men lose sight of the fact that richness of ordered life, and 
not simply intellectuality, is the key to true and worthy living; but 
even with this modified estimate, one may still fairly summon to the 
support of science much of that almost religious enthusiasm which 
finds such beautiful expression in Aristotle’s hymn to wisdom. 

In like manner a sufficient development of the philosophy of re- 
ligion should be essayed to make evident the idea of a religion which 
is something more than a fantastical belief in a supernatural and 
mythological scheme of heavenly things. Religion never gets a fair 
hearing to-day with many educated people, simply because they take 
its mythology or its traditional vestments as the essential meaning 
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of the thing itself. And even those people who can see that this is 
not the right view of the matter are yet in difficulty, because they 
do not see how to formulate for themselves in any definite and artic- 
ulate way the deeper meaning of religion. In such a condition, when 
scientific teachings are clear cut and definite, but religion either 
clearly incredible or else incoherent and vague, it is no wonder that 
the cultured classes do not find it possible to ally themselves strongly 
with the churches. But this condition of affairs is a mere accident 
of contemporary pedagogies, and does not result from the nature 
of things; for however difficult it may be to maintain a really con- 
structive philosophy of religion, it will hardly be contended by any 
responsible scholar that religion has been decisively disestablished. 
The difficulty of our cultivated class is largely the difficulty of re- 
ligious education and nurture. They need an affirmative body of 
religious ideas, in fair measure coherent and progressive, and in 
keeping with the body of knowledge which is being built up so 
massively by our sciences and by philosophy. That is, they need an 
opportunity to get familiar with such ideas; for the ideas in ques- 
tion exist, but are not very largely purveyed by the majority of our 
churches, and are therefore scarcely accessible in a systematic form 
to the general public. Now I do not conceive that an introductory 
course in philosophy can develop to any considerable extent the dis- 
tinctive content of the philosophy of religion, or of Christian theol- 
ogy in its reflective form. But that is not necessary. It has been 
well said by Balfour that the decisive battles of theology are fought 
outside her borders. In developing the idea of culture, and of an 
ideal order which is at once the deepest truth and the highest good 
of the individual will, the teacher of philosophy is meeting one of the 
most significant demands of religious instruction in our day. And 
if the lesson is illustrated rather from the logic of science and his- 
tory and social and moral institutions than from a sacred literature, 
that may help to make it all the more impressive. It will be some- 
what awkward, no doubt, and less inspirational, than the best work 
of the best preachers; but it may be no less permanent in its signifi- 
cance. It would perhaps be a misfortune if the student were to stop 
at the point where the teacher of philosophy must leave him. He 
should not content himself with the bare foundations of a philosophy 
of religion, but should foster a religious culture leading up to and 
appropriating the best religious literature of the history of the race. 
But that he should actually do so is not the metaphysician’s con- 
cern. We are concerned, however, with developing before him the 
essential import of the religious idea, and in such forms that it may 
be seen to engage with and interpenetrate all phases of human cul- 
ture. 
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There are certain other antagonisms in modern thought which 
are hardly inferior in significance to that between science and re- 
ligion, which may also be used effectively to illustrate philosophical 
synthesis. Most serviceable, perhaps, is the contrast between radical 
individualism and communism in political and ethical problems. 
Metaphysics is primarily the study of what it means to be an individ- 
ual, and the nature of the hold which the universe has upon the in- 
dividual. But this question lies at the bottom of political philosophy 
and many of the keenest debates throughout the ages of political 
history have turned upon its treatment. It seems to me that the 
teacher of philosophy should by no means let slip the opportunity to 
turn the powerful political interest of his student to the support of 
his subject. In doing this he is aiding to place the philosophy of the 
state upon a broader and firmer basis, and to emphasize once more 
the unity of man’s essential interests. 

Second in importance to the emphasis upon the unity of human 
culture, but still of high significance, I should place the training of 
the student to the spirit of critical and fundamental thinking. Met- 
aphysics must hold before the student, as I conceive, the ideal of 
a type of thoroughness and foundation-testing such as he had never 
dreamed of before. The power to appreciate the assumptions which 
are tacitly present in an argument or creed, and to understand the 
process by which these may be brought to the test of experience and 
of critical thought, may in fair measure be inculeated even in an 
introductory course. And it is vastly important to the competent 
thinker. From the standpoint of this service the meaning of philo- 
sophical criticism, and the idea of the critical method, ought, I think, 
to be constantly held before the student, accompanied by commen- 
dations and even eulogies. Let him gain for fair criticism something 
of the respect and even reverence which the legitimate ideals of sci- 
ence and of humanitarian culture should evoke. The pagan notion 
that criticism is simply carping, hostile fault-finding should be ab- 
solutely extirpated. In its place should arise the recognition that 
philosophical criticism is a vital part in the establishment of any 
reflective truth, that its aim is essentially constructive and its office 
kindly. The loyalty to the spirit of philosophical criticism should 
be seen as one element in the loyalty to truth. The student should 
be led readily to detect and vigorously to hate the spirit of uncrit- 
ical dogmatism. I do not mean by this that sturdiness of conviction 
is to be undermined. On the contrary, it seems to me that so far 
as philosophy has this effect, as people believe that it often has, the 
result is unfortunate. But really a belief may be just as sturdily 
held when it has been seen to rest upon sound reasons that will bear 
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critical analysis as when it is suspected of running counter to crit- 
ical principles. It is not necessarily the man who believes nothing 
who is free from dogmatism; for that denial itself may be based 
upon dogmatic grounds. Dogmatism is present when beliefs do not 
root in genuine experience, are not sustained by the systematic 
meanings of experience, or are not consistent and intelligible in 
principle. Dogmatism in this sense is a mark not of conviction, but 
of error. 

Now in this stage of the training much must depend upon the 
personal efforts of the student. Certain insights of much signifi- 
cance can be gained only by his own initiative and endeavor. No 
man, I suppose, can really tell philosophy to a class of students. It 
is here that the well-known motto, ov dirocodia adra dirocodeir, 
comes into its rights. Yet I can not but feel that this motto has 
given occasion for great and crying abuses. It has been made the 
excuse for subjecting our students by the hundreds to the cumber- 
some technique of the most advanced metaphysicians—a technique 
so impossible that to learn it even a little excludes the possibility of 
learning anything else whatever during the course. In this respect 
the philosophical teachings of Kant have been the great rock of 


_ offense. Many teachers feel that to inculcate the spirit of philosoph- 


ical criticism they must force the student to think Kant’s thoughts 
after him—they think that anyhow, even if the ‘‘Critique of Pure 
Reason’’ isn’t true, it is good medicine. The struggle to make some- 
thing out of it all will teach the men to philosophize, even if they 
don’t get anywhere. And the result is distressing. A few brilliant 
students are induced to painfully think themselves into a highly com- 
plex, unnatural, and unsound system, for the sake of slowly and 
painfully thinking themselves out of it again. Meanwhile the great 
majority have been lost out on the way. Thus for many decades 
Kant’s hand has lain heavily upon philosophical instruction in this 
fair land, and it is little wonder that the subject has not yet taken 
its proper place in the nation’s life. Still other teachers, less under 
the spell of Kant, are yet so enamored of the ov g¢iArocodia adra 
girocodeiv motto that they foster debate and discussion on minor 
matters in a way which leaves the student always in what Plato 
called the puppy-dog stage of philosophy, with little appreciation of 
the great unities and realities of modern culture. So far as these 
methods fail to give the perspective of the whole, and to synthesize 
and organize science and life, they seem to me unjustifiable. I 
think that in an introductory course more should be made of the 
larger meaning of it all, and less of the technique of the metaphysi- 
cian. 
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The individual insight and reflection of the student can be se- 
eured through carefully arranged studies culminating in essays. 
In a biological laboratory much can be seen with a lead-pencil. The 
same is true in philosophical studies. In addition to reading and 
writing, however, the student gains a very genuine training in the 
spirit of philosophical criticism by following the systematic lectures 
of the professor. I allude now not to the matter imparted, but to 
the form and spirit of the discussion. It is upon this that I think 
we must fall back for much of the self-commending character of the 
first semester’s work in systematic philosophy. The lectures should 
illustrate the spirit of fundamental thinking, of fair and searching 
criticism, of love of truth, hatred of dogmatism, zeal for a sane, rich, 
and orderly scale of values, breadth of mind and of sympathies. This 
quality of the course may alone make it of more abiding significance, 
to those who come under its influence, than many a course supposed 
to be more ‘‘practical.’’ 

A third aim which I would regard as important for such a 
study, and the last which I will name, is that of giving an ordered 
survey of the system of the sciences. It is here that philosophy can 
commend itself especially to the body of students of a modern uni- 
versity, but it is here that the introduction to the subject through 
the history of philosophy is least adequate. Philosophy is the study 
of the unity of the essential interests of man. As such, it studies the 
relation of science to religion, to action, and to feeling. But philos- 
ophy is also a study of the total meaning of our knowledge; and any 
key-truth which it can state should be illustrated in detail through- 
out the system of the sciences. In fact, however, a large percentage 
of our students do not see how the idealism or personalism which 
the philosopher talks about stands related to the hydrogen, the 
chlorine, or the electrons which his professors of chemistry and 
physics discuss. 

Philosophical syntheses become much more real to such students 
if they can be brought into relation, in some detail, with the present 
condition of knowledge in such special fields. The problems of the 
philosophy of nature and of cosmology become then especially sig- 
nificant. It is true that special difficulties lie in the way of this 
discussion. Almost any particular science under discussion will be 
unfamiliar to a large proportion of the class, and perhaps the deeper 
theories will be unknown and almost incomprehensible to all. Yet 
a little may be achieved, and this little of large interest and im- 
portance. The discussion of the theory of matter in contemporary 
physics and chemistry may be brought into relation with the larger 
conceptions of knowledge and reality already developed in the 
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course. A similar treatment may be brought to bear upon the under- 
lying ideas of biology. In like manner the status, significance, and 
limitations of psychology as a natural science should receive atten- 
tion. This survey of the philosophy of nature is of great service to a 
considerable number of alert minds, and serves to bring philosophy 
home to men who otherwise would not be able to connect their sci- 
entific specialities with the abstract and general results of the meta- 
physician. 

I have mentioned three cardinal aims of an introductory course 
in philosophy. Not even by implication does this exhaust the list. 
It is possible that there has been more poor pedagogies in this field, 
throughout the ages, than in any other branch in the university. 
Yet, even so, the course has exercised great influence, and as we pro- 
gressively master the pedagogical problems involved I believe it can 
become one of the very most serviceable of university studies. 


Ep@ar L. HInMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY THROUGH THE 
PHILOSOPHY IN HISTORY 


SERIOUSLY propose that some one who knows much history 

and much philosophy spend the remainder of his life in making 

a book based on a historical study of the metaphysical and ethical 

interpretations of life implied in the popular institutions of the Eng- 

lish people. I suggest that the book be entitled ‘‘A History of 
English Ideals.’’ 

Histories of philosophy, technically so-called, we have in great 
number and variety. But, in the total history of thinking, is all the 
philosophy worth noting contained within the few technical systems 
—the stock systems of our text-books? Do not historic events and 
institutions mean a vast realm of judgments on philosophical sub- 
jects, no less significant because expressed in the common language 
and the common deeds of common men? Grant that these judg- 
ments are loosely formulated and vaguely founded—that is, untech- 
nical—are they for that reason utterly negligible, especially where 
they happen to be the verdicts of the social consciousness or the social 
conscience of a civilized people? Is there not a field yet unworked 
by philosophic historians and which genuinely belongs to a truly 
comprehensive history of philosophy ? 

It is a commendable fashion to tell those entering upon the study 
of metaphysics that, after all, metaphysics is not a thing apart from 
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the ordinary business of life, that even common-sense attitudes in- 
volve an unconscious theory of reality. But, supplementing this 
statement, little or no explicit reference is made concerning what 
particular attitudes of common-sense imply what particular meta- 
physics. There are, indeed, isolated instances of certain realists 
appealing to the verdicts of common-sense as to a sort of sanction. 
But nobody has attempted an empirical history of the popular judg- 
ments of any people concerning the true, the real, and the right, as 
expressed or implied in what one broadly calls social institutions. 
Yet nobody can deny the explicit and general use by any civilized 
society of the epistemological, ontological, and moral predicates; nor 
can any one deny that these predicates are decisively implied in 
certain classes of social deeds. Surely it is a rational question to 
ask what sort of institutions would be the expression of a given 
system of philosophy or ethics universally adopted; the converse of 
this question is equally rational. In other words, there is such a 
thing as a body of non-technical philosophy; and a history of non- 
technical philosophy is possible. 

The realms of such social judgments as interest the philosopher 
are the realms of the more permanent and pervasive popular inter- 
ests. For instance, one of these interests is government. The innu- 
merable ways which people use to express their attitude towards their 
government are also innumerable ways of expressing moral approvals 
of ultimate significance as well as quite definable metaphysical con- 
victions about the relatively real. Show me the form of government 
which a people tolerates at any particular period, enumerate the 
issues which to it are real, tell me its attitudes towards these issues 
and the most popular solutions of them, and I in turn will show you 
a fairly consistent ethical and metaphysical interpretation of life, 
of which all this is the logical expression. Now, if you will not con- 
fine yourself to the social institution of government alone, but will 
inform me of the prevalent judgments about religious, educational, 
and social problems, of the sort of books most read and of the pop- 
ular reaction upon them, of the type of men acclaimed as great and 
chosen as leaders, in short, if you will give me an insight into all the 
important social institutions of the period, I shall be able to give to 
you what is the general attitude towards the problems of what it is to 
be true, to be real, and to be good. And, having the popular verdicts, 
it would be of supreme interest to compare them with the technical 
philosophies of the period and to show their identities, their diver- 
gencies, and their mutual influences. Often would one find that an 
age’s social verdicts are surprisingly near the technical pronounce- 
ments of the metaphysicians and ethicists. Witness, the period of 
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the French enlightenment. Witness, technical pragmatism (if such 
there be) and the popular pragmatism of the American people. This 
sort of research is what I propose in suggesting a history of English 
ideals. 

Thus far the function of such a work seems dangerously near 
that of a philosophy of history in the Hegelian sense. But even if 
it were, the work would be of great value: indeed, I hardly com- 
prehend why a philosophy of English history in the general spirit 
of Hegel’s conception is not written by some ardent Hegelian. We 
are not without attempts at a philosophy of the English history of 
philosophy, but I know of no philosophy of English history in the 
metaphysical sense. 

But what I propose differs from an Hegelian philosophy of history 
in this: it would not attempt to reveal in history the realization of a 
dialectical process; and its interpretations would not depend upon 
the standpoint of a definite metaphysics held by the author. Thus, 
it would not be Hegelian at all. One can hold with Hegel that every 
important period of history expresses an idea without appealing to 
all history as the logical realization, after a set form, of the Idea, or 
trying to justify necessary stages conceived a priori. One can main- 
tain that there is philosophy im history and yet have no philosophy 
of history whatsoever. A history of English ideals might incident- 
ally uncover a significant logical sequence, but it need not be the 
result of the metaphysical prejudgment of the writer. I suggest 
that it be purely empirical in this respect. Even the concept of 
progress, so unconsciously common to historians themselves, could be 
ignored advantageously. 

What would be the worth of such a work as an introduction for 
English-speaking students to philosophy? What is the merit of an 
introduction to philosophy through the philosophy in history? Few 
writers of introductions have articulated philosophy in any definite 
way with what the average student already knows. Now, were the 
question fairly put, I think it would be found that the average sopho- 
more knows as much about history as any systematized body of 
knowledge, especially the history of his own country. I mean history 
to be understood in the broad sense of the history of a people, not 
merely of its politics. In the first place, history is a part of the 
student’s curriculum from the grammar-school; and statistics show 
how generously it is elected in college. In the second place, history 
is intrinsically interesting to the average man. In the third place, it 
is indirectly communicated through countless channels, through 
novels, poetry, newspapers, and conversation. In a democracy, 
where polities is a perennial topic of conversation, and a quadrennial 
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topic of agitation, some knowledge of history is inevitable on the part 
of every social being who has any intellectual fiber at all. 

Thus, an introduction to philosophy through the philosophy in 
history would be, first of all, psychologically adequate—that is, it 
would be an introduction by way of a natural and cultivated interest. 
In his ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy,’’ Kiilpe rightly names among 
his four reasons why a need of metaphysics is felt: ‘‘(1) Some 
measure of uncertainty in political and legal relations; (2) insecurity 
and discomfort in the affairs of social life’’ (p. 28). <A history of 
English ideals would attempt to show how such unrests are implicit 
seekings which may, without any violence whatever, be defined in 
metaphysical and ethical terms, and how the results of the search are 
institutions also thus definable. Every philosopher recognizes that 
philosophy grows out of the demands of life: the best way to intro- 
duce philosophy to living men is to lead them to discover it as implied 
in life. It is owing to the psychological reasons here set forth that 
Sibree could say in his translator’s preface to Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy 
of History’’ that Hegel’s lectures on this topic ‘‘are recognized in 
Germany as a popular introduction to his system; their form is less 
rigid than the generality of metaphysical treatises, and the illustra- 
tions, which oceupy a large proportion of the work are drawn from a 
field of observation more familiar perhaps than any other to those 
who have not devoted much time to metaphysical studies’’ (p. ili). 
The same general thesis that I urge is also expressed by Gans in his 
preface to the first edition of Hegel’s work. He points out that the 
lectures ‘‘will excite the interest of youthful hearers, and associate 
what is to be presented to their attention with what they already 
know. And since of all the materials that can be subjected to philo- 
sophie treatment, history is always the one with whose subject per- 
sons of comparatively youthful years become earliest acquainted, the 
‘Philosophy of History’ may also be expected to connect itself with 
what was previously known, and not teach the subject itself... but 
rather confine itself to exhibiting the workings of the Idea in a 
material to which the hearer is supposed to be no stranger’’ (p. xix). 

But granting that such an introduction would possess some psy- 
chological adequacy, would it be philosophically adequate: would 
the reader be effectively introduced to that to which we wish to in- 
troduce him? Again, it is obvious that most introductions are not 
very explicit as to what they wish to introduce their readers, beyond 
assuming that it is to philosophy. Some appear to identify the 
philosophy to which the student needs introduction with a sort of 
philosophical dictionary; others with the problems of philosophy; 
others with the typical solutions of these problems; others with the 
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historic systems; others with the particular system which the in- 
troducer holds; others with the power of spontaneous philosophic 
thinking; others still, and by far the greater number, seek to intro- 
duce the student to the other more advanced courses in philosophy 
commonly offered by philosophic departments. 

I am unwilling to reject any one of these aims as foreign to an 
introduction to philosophy—indeed, I insist upon them all and hold 
that any introduction is inadequate which does not serve them all 
in some measure. But there is one purpose among these purposes 
indispensable to the attainment of any one of the rest, namely, the 
purpose of developing the power of spontaneous philosophic think- 
ing. So I pass over an attempt to show how admirably in ‘‘A His- 
tory of English Ideals’’ all types of doctrine would emerge and 
address myself to this question, Would such an introduction tend to 
engender the sort of thinking which we term philosophical ? 

I am persuaded that the reason why it is so notably hard to in- 
duce students to do independent thinking is that the problems with 
which we confront them do not seem to them worth while. They do 
not arise out of concrete situations with which they are themselves 
involved or with which they are familiarly interested. In itself, the 
metaphysical problem of the one and the many, or the problem of 
teleological criteria in ethics is not likely to heighten the pulse of the 
average sophomore. But the conditions are changed when the prob- 
lem is made to emerge from an absorbing concrete social conflict or 
a compelling national crisis, historic or contemporary. It is not an 
artificiality thus to relate philosophy, philosophy from of old was 
born of just such concrete situations. And once the student has 
become accustomed not merely to philosophize, but to find life as he 
knows it and cares for it the subject-matter of his philosophizing, 
he surely is effectively introduced to the sine qua non of philosophy: 
philosophy is indeed to him a life and all is grist for the philosophic 
mill. Not only history, but contemporary events assume a new 
meaning. The late William T. Harris, in the preface to his exposi- 
tion of Hegel’s logic, bears testimony to the efficacy of this sort of an 
introduction to philosophizing. He says: ‘‘He [Mr. Brockmeyer| 
impressed us with the practicability of philosophy, inasmuch as he 
could flash into the questions of the day, or even into the questions 
of the moment, the highest insight of philosophy and solve their 
problems. Even the hunting of wild turkeys or squirrels was the 
occasion for the use of philosophy. Philosophy came to mean with 
us, therefore, the most practical of all species of knowledge. We 
used it to solve all problems connected with school teaching and 
school management. We studied the ‘dialectic’ of politics and 
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political parties and understood how measures and men might be 
combined in its light’’ (p. xiii). 

I shall not stop to discuss the question, ‘‘Why was history ever 
written, anyway ’?’’ although I strongly suspect that it exists not for 
the sake of its facts, but for the sake of its ideas. Nor do I wish to 
insist that the way indicated is the only way by which to introduce 
students to philosophy. I do think it is a highly attractive way 
among a number of legitimate ways; that it is especially feasible for 
certain classes of students, and that it would be helpful as an auxil- 
iary to any introduction course. My main desire is to emphasize by 
an illustration, which could well enough have been otherwise, certain 
conditions which any adequate introduction to philosophy should 
observe and which none adequately do observe,—principally the 
condition of connecting philosophy vitally with the student’s average 
interest. Whether that interest be named as history, or literature, 
or football, or comic opera, or law is of course an important question 
of fact: but the paramount thing is to introduce him through his 
interests, whatever they are. This for two reasons: first, because a 
man’s mind won’t let you introduce him in any other way; and, 
second, because the very best service you can do for the good for- 
tunes of metaphysics is to show that it is not an abstraction snatched 


from the upper air, but an abstraction from life; or, better still, an 
abstraction working in and through life and so no mere abstraction 
at all. 


JAY WILLIAM Hupson. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Studi Kantianit. Ferxice Tocco. Palermo: Remo Sandron. Pp. 271. 

It is indeed a relief, after having heard so much about the obscurity of 
Kant, to find a competent judge declaring and showing that after all Kant’s 
writings are not so difficult to understand as is commonly supposed. Pro- 
fessor Tocco recognizes that “the author of critical philosophy, like all re- 
formers, seems often obscure, because he does not always use the same 
words to express the same idea, and creates new terms or gives to the com- 
mon term new and strange meanings.” But he thinks at the same time that 
“this perplexity of language does not hinder us from clearly grasping the 
doctrine, many points of which, being beyond dispute, give us a true 
criterion for judging the rest” (p. 51). In fact, most of the dissensions 
about the meaning of Kant’s philosophy depend merely on the contrasting 
systems of his interpreters, who mistake their criticisms for internal con- 
tradictions of the Kantian thought, as it happens, for example, with Volkelt 
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and Cantoni. To arrive at a truly impartial and objective appreciation of 
Kant’s “ Critique,” it is necessary first of all to distinguish sharply be- 
tween exposition and criticism; and it is this which makes of Professor 
Tocco perhaps the most lucid and acute interpreter of Kant, and of his 
“ Kantian Essays” a masterpiece of critical work. 

Professor Tocco has no difficulty in calling idealism Kant’s philosophy, 
as indeed the author himself named it, but with the condition that the 
word “ critical ” should be added, to distinguish it from all other forms of 
idealism with which it might be confused. And this addition means that 
in the theoretical and also in the practical field it is impossible to do 
without something given (il dato). For in the theoretical field the datum is 
the material, which must be arranged according to the categories, and in 
the practical field it is the moral conscience or the moral life, born in the 
bosom of humankind long before philosophers began to discuss its foun- 
dations (p. xiv). In another place (p. 131) our author declares that the 
name idealism could not be more unfortunate, and that it is ill-applied to 
the Kantian theory: “the spirit of idealism—he says—has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Critique.’” The one denies or doubts the existence of external 
things; the other does not deny nor doubt, but only asserts that by means 
of our knowledge founded on experience we can not go to the bottom of 
things. The one distinguishes between internal and external experience, 
and ascribes to the first a greater certainty than to the second; the other, 
regardless of privileges, believes that both experiences, being equally given, 
have the same value, and for the same reason that one does not doubt the 
former, one must not doubt the latter. Lastly, the one believes that be- 
yond experience there may be a superior knowledge, more certain and more 
evident; the other maintains that beyond experience we can have no theo- 
retical knowledge (p. 1380). Indeed, no greater contrast could exist be- 
tween idealism, be it that of Descartes, or Berkeley, or Hegel, and Kant- 
ism, with its anti-mystical and anti-dogmatical character; and Kant was 
right in calling his doctrine an empirical realism, although from another 
point of view he calls it a transcendental idealism: empirical realism, 
because the matter of phenomena is not posited by mind, but given to it; 
transcendental idealism, because only that becomes a subject of knowledge 
which can be worked upon by the synthetical activity of mind, that is to 
say the formal relations of the elements given in experience. Only in this 
sense, 2. e., from an epistemological point of view, can the word idealism 
be used to denote Kant’s Critique; but, as the term has always been ap- 
plied to denote a metaphysical system, in the case of Kant it is certainly 
misleading. For how can a philosophical theory be called idealistic, 
which, like that of Kant, has such a decidedly dualistic character? 
Idealism believes that we can know absolute reality, and Kantism declares 
unknowable the thing in itself; idealism asserts the identity of thought 
and reality, and Kantism distinguishes between form and matter; ideal- 
ism sees in sensation and understanding only a difference of degree, and 
Kantism affirms that there is between them an insuperable gulf, that the 
understanding finds in external or internal feeling an unsurpassable limit, 
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an irresoluble residuum, which is not produced by it, but given to it. 
These three dualisms, metaphysical between phenomena and noumena, 
logical between form and matter, psychological between sense and under- 
standing, which constitute the essential foundations of the Critique, are 
the negation of every kind of idealistic philosophy. 

But, if Kant’s Critique is essentially anti-idealistic, is it also true 
that rationalism and dogmatism have no place in it? No doubt, ontolog- 
ical metaphysics has never had more formidable opponent than Kant; 
no philosopher has ever inveighed more strongly than he against the 
perversions of the perversa ratio and the indolence of the zgnava ratio; 
and all the “ Critique” is a vigorous challenge against the dogmatic ra- 
tionalism of the old schools. Still, while it would be an exaggeration to 
affirm with Professor Paulsen that Kant’s philosophy is mere rationalism, 
nevertheless it can not be denied that dogmatic apriorism occupies a 
large place in the “Critique.” Kant simply removed the center of 
philosophical inquiry from the object to the subject, from the things ob- 
served to the observer; and so, while he drove out dogmatism from meta- 
physics, he left it standing in the theory of knowledge. The confusion 
between the metaphysical and the epistemological point of view is the 
true cause of all dissensions regarding the real character of Kant’s phi- 
losophy, and of the extraordinary assertion of Professor Paulsen, that 
Kant—the great opposer of Leibnitzianism—was nothing else but a less 
genial, although more rigid and more systematic Leibnitz! And when 
Professor Tocco asserts that Kant’s philosophy is no more rationalism 
than sensualism, he is quite right so far as regards metaphysics, but 
wrong so far as regards the Kantian theory of knowledge, and even his 
lucid and acute criticisms show that the old dogmatic spirit was not at 
all dead in the great thinker of Kénigsberg. In fact, it has been the task 
of the followers of Kant to apply to their last consequences their master’s 
principles, and to expel forever from his theory the last survivals of dog- 
matic rationalism. It was no doubt these survivals which prepared the 
way to Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; and although it is quite false to as- 
sert with Kuno Fischer that if not the letter, yet the spirit of Kantism 
must be interpreted in the sense of absolute idealism; and that those 
philosophers are the true continuators of Kant, because—as Professor 
Tocco justly remarks (p. 160)—nothing is more contrary to absolute 
idealism than the theory of the noumenon, which puts a limit to the con- 
structive activity of spirit; nevertheless, Kant’s apriorism was certainly 
liable to be interpreted idealistically. So it naturally happened that 
Kantian philosophy, which was the negation of every kind of metaphysics, 
of every knowledge aiming to go beyond the limits of experience, ap- 
peared like a preparation for the new metaphysic of spirit, which accord- 
ing to Hegel was to occupy the place of the metaphysic of substance. 
In consequence, the followers of Kant, while combating absolute idealism, 
were naturally led to a criticism of their master’s pure forms of knowl- 
edge, and to an attempt to break the vicious circle in which Kant involved 
himself by asserting that our cognitions are true because they are founded 
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on the a priori of the categories, and that the categories are true because 
they are the foundation of knowledge. As a natural development of 
Kantian thought, subjective apriorism had to submit to the same critical 
inquiry, by which Kant had shown the inanity and impossibility of ob- 
jective apriorism. 

It has been remarked that this critical development of Kant’s theory 
has led to the negation of Kantism. And indeed some neo-Kantians have 
left standing very little of Kant, by removing even some of his most 
fundamental doctrines. So Professor Tocco criticises the apriority of 
space and time as interpreted by Kant. It is impossible to admit, he 
remarks, between the matter and the form of sensuous cognition such a 
gulf that the one comes all from outside and the other all from inside, for 
if it were so, nothing would exclude that the matter of internal sense were 
given in the spatial form, and the matter of external sense in the tem- 
poral form. Sensuous perception constitutes an homogeneous whole, and 
between its two elements there can not exist an absolute separation. Thus 
the form, far from being something purely subjective, is required by the 
object itself: it must begin in the datum, it can not derive exclusively 
from mind (p. 42). Obviously this means that the opposition established 
by Kant between the a priori and the a posteriori is not true. While the 
analytical proof of the apriority of space fails for want of a psychological 
theory of sensation, the transcendental proof fails because the necessity 
of mathematics, which is completely based on the possibility of construc- 
tion, does not at all imply that apriority. The possibility of construction 
depends only on the faculty which our mind possesses of isolating our 
representation of space, of abstracting it from the sensuous content with 
which it is developed. This power of abstraction, possessed solely by the 
human mind, is the only a priori existing, and on it is founded the 
apriority of mathematics (p. 44). 

What has been said of the forms of sensuous intuition applies also to 
the categories. These are not preformed moulds, which mind imprints 
on phenomena, but they are a kind of activity, a function which trans- 
forms the data of intuition, of perception, in concepts. Here also the 
only existing a priori is the unifying activity of mind, which connects 
and distinguishes the manifold elements of sensibility (p. 127). This 
activity a priori is the fundamental condition of experience, but it is 
purely formal and empty, so that the various arrangements of phenomena 
must depend on the phenomena themselves (p. 106). The necessity of 
causation, for example, is not to be found, as some critics think, exclusively 
in the category, which is a merely subjective condition, but both in the 
category and in the phenomenon. This, says Professor Tocco (p. 105), is 
the true interpretation of Kant’s thought, and that which answers best 
to the spirit of the “ Critique.” But does not Kant again and again affirm 
that the principle of causation must be purely a priori, for, if it came from 
experience, it could not be absolutely necessary and universal? The mere 
possibility of nature depends on certain laws, which exist a priori. No 
doubt, according to Kant, the subjective succession in our apprehension 
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- must come from the objective succession of the phenomena, but the rule, 
which makes the order of the successive perceptions necessary, derives 
from mind. “It is true,” he says, “that the logical clearness of this 
representation of a rule, determining the succession of events, as a concept 
of cause, becomes possible only when we have used it in experience, but, 
as the condition of the synthetical unity of phenomena in time, it was 
nevertheless the foundation of all experience, and consequently preceded it 
a priori.” This seems to show that Kant’s a priori can not be considered 
as merely an activity of mind, and that the necessary rules, or laws, which 
make nature possible, are in fact original laws which precede experience. 
And indeed how could we ascribe universality and necessity to those laws, 
if it required some a posterior: element to arrive at them? If the concepts 
and principles of the understanding were not purely a priori, we could have 
no certain knowledge of phenomena, which are only appearances of the true 
reality; and the opposers of Kant could rightly ask: how can you boast 
of establishing the necessity and universal validity of the laws of nature, 
if you do not and can not absolutely know the real causes of phenomena ? 
Such an objection has no meaning against Kant, for in his theory neces- 
sity is synonymous with apriority, and the laws of nature are laws of mind. 
This does not prove that Kant was quite right, and that his interpreter 
is quite wrong, but it shows that the former is perfectly consistent and 
the latter inconsistent, in so far as he has not examined all the conse- 
quences of reducing the a priori to a mere activity of mind. This reduc- 
tion represents a logical development of Kant’s “ Critique” and a natural 
result of psychological analysis, but—if Kantism is to survive—it requires 
a new examination and a new thory of the relation between form and 
matter, sense and understanding, phenomena and noumena, between what 
is given to mind and what comes from mind. That relation, as Kant has 
shown, is an insuperable necessity of thought; but Kant made the mis- 
take of establishing a gulf where there is only a distinction, of consider- 
ing as separate, elements which are intimately connected. Form does not 
exist apart from matter, nor understanding apart from feeling; and the 
noumenon is not something which exists over and above the phenomenon, 
but is in the phenomenon itself: it is that permanent reality which per- 
sists amidst the changing phenomenal appearances, that ultimate and 
irreducible element, which every metaphysician has finally to admit, and 
can never be brought under the clear forms of thought. So interpreted, 
the noumenon is no obstacle to the certain knowledge of phenomena, inde- 
pendently of all a priori forms of intuition and concepts of the under- 
standing. And thus can critical philosophy be truly said, as Professor 
Tocco justly remarks, the only method which reconciles modern science 
with the moral ideals of humanity. GUGLIELMO SALVADORI. 
UNIVERSITY OF PISA. 


Der Monismus und Seine Ideale. Dr. JoHannes UNotp. Leipzig: Th. 
Thomas. 1908. Pp. 160. 
For the general philosophical reader, to whom “monism” may import 
many things, the title of the book might have gained in lucidity if quali- 
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fied by the term “ critical,” which throughout the work designates the 
type of monism whose principles the author sets forth. But the clearness 
with which these principles are expressed, the charm of the style and the 
forcefulness and candor displayed in the discussion of existing defects in 
institutional morality, leave little to be desired when one considers the 
purpose which the book seeks to accomplish. “ May this work,” says the 
author in his brief preface, “contribute to the vindication and further- 
ance of the monistic movement ”—better known in its scope and signifi- 
cance to German readers—“ which is endeavoring to inaugurate a new 
age of spiritual and moral progress and ideal advancement, and place a 
larger number of mature citizens of every stratum of society in a position 
to think freely, will rightly, and feel nobly without the aid of supernatural 
incentives.” 

The last is significant if one reflects that in Germany liberty of belief 
and conscience, guaranteed as a constitutional right of the individual, 
there as here, is overridden by custom and public opinion, which are out- 
growths of conditions far different from those that obtain in this coun- 
try, and that the close connection of moral training with denominational 
religious instruction and dogma provides a situation in more open hos- 
tility to moral and social progress. The German Monist League, a “ gen- 
eral humanistic movement ” which a few years ago “ had its initiative in 
the expansion of the theory of evolution,” is endeavoring to combat this 
situation. For, says the monist, who admits that all genuine monism is 
also idealism, “idealism is not something which culminates on paper,” 
but rather “a thing to inspire the mind with enthusiasm and devotion.” 
A genuine philosophy, still more a true idealism, must perform its part 
actively in the work of “ perfecting” and “ ennobling ” humanity. 

“Monism and its Ideals” expresses in clear and untechnical fashion 
for the general reader the laws which, for countless ages, have governed 
the evolution of organic beings, and which, formulated as the three lead- 
ing organic laws of life, must also guide humanity in its reasoned prog- 
ress, a progress that is, nevertheless, but the continuation and enhance- 
ment of the evolutional process. 

The principles of monism and the scientific data upon which they are 
based are discussed under three captions, thought, will, and feeling, which 
mark the three main divisions of the work. Characteristic of the present 
age is its “ mighty longing for truth, for an understanding of the world 
and life,” a desire which can no longer be appeased “by the simple ex- 
pedients of an earlier time—allusions to faith and revelation—but which 
turns eagerly to the sources that have distributed knowledge with so lavish 
a hand in the past hundred years, namely, to science itself.” Part L, 
guided conveniently by Comte’s three stages, is a brief statement of suc- 
cessive historical attempts at an understanding of the world and life. 
Materialism, idealism, mechanicalistic monism, psychical monism (which 
tends toward pan-psychism) and, finally, critical monism, have a common 
foe in ecclesiastical dualism. The latter has its origin in tradition and 
in the naive thinking of an earlier time, but is supported by a powerful 
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institution. It is in the ethical sphere that its sharp antitheses and neg- 
lect of natural causal relations have the most fatal consequences, deaden- 
ing conscience to the tasks of the earthly life and thwarting all effort for 
progress. Materialism and its successor, mechanical monism, correct in 
their insistence upon scientific method, fail obviously in their endeavor 
to bring within the scope of mechanical formule the complexity of organic 
life—to say nothing of human psychical life and civilization, while ideal- 
ism and psychical monism, justly affirming as their starting-point the 
realities of our experience—psychical processes—far exceed present data 
in attempting to unfold from physical phenomena a psychical cause. 
Critical monism, faithful to its belief in the unity of the world of experi- 
ence, but true also to its scientific insight, does not claim that this unity 
is empirically demonstrable. Profiting thankfully by the mistakes of 
mechanical and psychical monism, it sees in the world a dialectic of two 
methods of thinking, and consciously adopts these methods, one as the 
corrective of the other. Hence, with psychical monism, it proceeds from 
above downwards, with constant regard, however, to established results in 
the physical order, believing that by thus tunneling reality from opposite 
sides, a single pathway to a unitary conception of the world will ulti- 
mately be revealed to man. 

Part II. If monism is of value it must have significance for man’s 
practical life. Man is, first of all, an organic being and, though he has 
acquired a measure of independence from organic instincts and impulses 
and a certain degree of rational and moral self-determination, it is only 
by close attention to the laws of organic life that his progress may be 
assured. Since the creative energies first fashioned life on our planet, 
life has been threatened with destruction. It has maintained itself only 
through ceaseless reactions, through the uninterrupted exercise of func- 
tions, through struggle and suffering, on the part of organic beings. And 
now, with the forces of evolution diverted into new channels, man has 
become in a measure, through his consciousness, the controller of his own 
destiny. Of this man must become aware and avert the danger of retro- 
gression and decline which has already overtaken races. 

From the first law of life, which teaches that the race is preserved in a 
healthy and vigorous condition only by the skillful adaptation and suitable 
propagation of individuals, we learn that every man must be a “ worker ” 
in the social body, and that the latter must be so ordered that the greatest 
measure of efficiency may be secured from each individual. The rising 
generation must be given acquaintance with these facts and with those 
physical and moral laws which will secure to them a healthy posterity— 
facts which the other-world view of ecclesiastical ethics has neglected or 
purposely obscured. 

The second law teaches that evolution tends always toward richer 
variety and greater capability of achievement on the part of individuals 
and races. Progress is not being accomplished by the reduction of all 
members of the human race to a dead level of equality, social, political, 
or moral. Evolution begins in approximate equality but tends toward 
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diversity, a fact which shows that increasing individuality no less than 
efficiency for the social welfare, is the goal of evolution in the human 
species. Materialistic philosophy, eudemonistic, or hedonistic, ethics, 
ecclesiastical teaching, all lead from one point of view or another to deter- 
minism in morals, egoism, repression, and neglect of the greater part of 
all that is beautiful, helpful, and hopeful in life. Monism, in conscious 
recognition of evolutional law, seeks the means by which this increasing 
diversity of endowment, interest, and purpose may be best turned to ac- 
count in the progressive “ perfecting ” and “ ennobling ” of the individual. 
The third law, that of the reciprocal dependence of all stages of life upon 
one another and upon external conditions, carries with it the implication 
that the more highly endowed peoples and individuals must carry on the 
work of civilization, occupying the more responsible positions among 
nations and men. Only when leaders and educators realize their responsi- 
bility and answer the call to cooperate in the work of shaping correctly 
the individual and collective life will the social, like the organic body, 
thrive and make progress. | 

Thus monism, free from the clogs and hindrances of myth and super- 
naturalism, presents duties which are sufficiently high and arduous for 
any man who really desires self-improvement and the improvement of 
his kind. And, as the author endeavors to show in Part III., it will 
bring to humanity rich rewards in the refinement of man’s feeling and 
sensibility. Nature, art, religion, and morality will remain inexhaustible 
sources of enjoyment and improvement. Nature will be better under- 
stood in its union with the psychical; art will be better appreciated; re- 
ligion will continue to furnish much that will claim devotion and rever- 
ence, all the more as it will be seen in its organic connection with human 
life and history. Self-reliance, sympathy, generosity, and other forms of 
sentiment and emotion inseparable from nobility of character, will take 
the place of egoism (ill-concealed under the mask of piety), narrow, capri- 
cious and incidental love of neighbor, and misdirected charity which favors 
only weakness. 

As regards its social conception, monism is likewise at variance with 
“ ynhistorical radicalism,” for evolution means essentially continuity, not 
the extermination of preceding stages; with anarchism, which is an ab- 
normal form of individualism; with eudemonism, which is untrue to 
psychology and evolution; and, finally, with the doctrine of equality 
which, if allowed, would lead speedily to an equality of ignorance and 
poverty. Monism, moreover, does not desire to remove competition, but 
to increase it, securing by gradual adjustments and readjustments within 
society a fair field for all. 

The book contains many fruitful conceptions, to which justice can not 
be done in the space allotted to a review, and it leaves upon the reader the 
impress of fairness and seriousness of purpose, which its open arraign- 
ment of evils fostered by ecclesiastical dualism does nothing to dispel. 
In the conclusion the reader is made acquainted with the efforts of the 
German Monist League to secure a system of education for the people, in 
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which “revealed” principles of Christian ethics may be supplemented 
by principles of morality which a scientific monism extracts from the 
history of organic life and human civilization. The appendix treats 
briefly the application of monism to politics with special reference to the 
electoral reform in Prussia, and translates its principles into a scheme for 
a more equitable representation of classes and parties than that which at 
present prevails. This portion of the book also is not without suggestion 
for the American reader. 


Cart VERNON TowWER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Letters, Lectures and Addresses of Charles Edward Garman: A Memorial 
Volume prepared with the cooperation of the Class of 1884, Amherst 
College. EtizA Miner Garman. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Pp. xiii + 616. 

To read the Garman volume is to cover one’s face in shame. If ever 
one has thought well of his own teaching, if he has dwelt with complacent 
memory upon his apt phrases, his effective illustrations, his “sun-clear ” 
expositions, reading the Garman volume, he casts himself down in utter 
abjectness, praying the high gods pardon for his miserable conceit. This, 
for the professional philosopher, is perhaps the most salutary effect of 
the volume. It is the picture of a remarkable man, a thinker of high 
thoughts, gifted with imagination, with wide grasp, with virile expres- 
sion, and above all with the rare poet’s power of seeing the infinite in the 
near at hand. In reading the papers one is reminded constantly of the 
great maker of parables; one finds here, too, that power to take the 
humdrum meanings by surprise, to draw from them unexpectedly their 
hidden treasures of truth and beauty. But above all one feels that here, 
too, the felicity and the power are not for their own sake; rather they are 
shot through with deep love—love of the work and of the young minds 
for whom the work was done. 

A review of the philosophic contents of the volume must at best be 
unsatisfactory. What one wishes to know of this hard-working teacher 
is what he would have said to a larger philosophic public had he been 
free to use his time for constructive writing. One searches, therefore, 
through the present volume for the scattered bricks out of which to rear 
his philosophic structure. But the nature of the writings makes such a 
task impossible. They are in the main papers printed for class-room use 
and are therefore written from the point of view of the undergraduate’s 
immature and more general interest. Although they cover well-nigh 
all the leading problems of philosophy, the pedagogical necessities make 
it impossible for them to treat the problems in the detailed and searching 
fashion requisite in constructive philosophy. It would be unfair to build 
a philosophy out of these papers and eminently unjust to criticize short- 
comings that a presentation for a different audience might have avoided. 

Yet it is possible to discover certain leading tendencies of thought 
in Professor Garman’s work. Living in the years when the apriorist 
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was battling with the sensationalist, the mechanicist with the idealist, 
the automatist with the spiritualist, Professor Garman has no hesitancy 
in taking his side in the controversy. He is Kantian, Hegelian, Green- 
ian. Thought is not a function of the brain. Whereas physical matter 
moves in the line of least resistance, thought moves in the line of great- 
est resistance. It considers, reflects, holds back, chooses. It demands 
evidence; it judges. Its act of judgment, moreover, is an act of “ freeing 
itself from the bondage of appearances, that is, from the world as seen 
through the senses.” Only by reaching a position above sensationalism, 
he holds, can we combat the somber doctrines of Huxley, Spencer, Kidd. 

No solution, however, of any problem can be reached in purely human 
terms. The real justification of any ultimate faith in life, of a convic- 
tion as to human values, lies in thinking the universe as the manifesta- 
tion of one eternal life. Professor Garman calls this view indifferently 
theism and monism. It is not easy to determine quite what he means 
by the doctrine, as it is nowhere developed with critical detail. Yet the 
thought is so constantly present in all his writings that we must seek 
some understanding of it. The clearest definition is given in passing 
(p. 247): “The other extreme [to fetichism] is theism (than which a 
broader, grander idea of the universe is impossible); it is this: God or 
Spirit is the only independent reality, and any other being or event is but 
a ‘phase’ or ‘state’ or ‘ product’ of this activity. He is ‘all in all’” 
This God or Spirit is personal, notwithstanding that Professor Garman 
quotes with approval Fichte’s 

“the Eternal One 
Lives in my life, and sees in my beholding. 
Naught is but God, and God is naught but life.” 


No resolution of the difficulties involved in the conception of such an 
“all in all” as “personal” is offered. Professor Garman takes it for 
granted that the two ideas are perfectly compatible. Throughout his 
writings it is not difficult to see that his theistic or monistic thought is 
actuated by two different requirements, the scientific and the ethical. 
The scientific situation calls for the oneness of truth, for a world of 
coherence, of rationality. This oneness, however, which, so far as scien- 
tifie needs are concerned, might be impersonal, is, by reason of ethical 
demands, conceived as one mind. The passage from the one situation to 
the other is nowhere clearly justified; indeed, the thought, throughout, is 
set down in such bare outline that most of the really perplexing prob- 
lems are untouched. 

Immortality, for Professor Garman, has its ground in the being of 
God. It is guaranteed by “the law of the divine self-consciousness,” the 
law, namely, that there can be no subject without an object. Hence if 
God is self-conscious he must have objects as eternal as himself (p. 106). 
“As sure as He is immortal these shall be also.” “ Because I live, ye 
shall live also” (p. 105). “This assures us of immortality that is per- 
sonal, but not that all men shall be immortal. Here we can not solve 
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the problem; we must leave that to revelation.” “ [God] has all truth, 
man only a little, but that is a difference in quantity, a difference unim- 
portant from the point of view of eternity.” Yet in the midst of lan- 
guage which would seem to make God one member of a society of per- 
sons, we have such perplexing expressions as these (p. 111): “No line 
can be drawn between where God ends and man begins, any more than 
you can say where the ocean ends and the waves of the ocean begin. 
The finite does not limit the infinite. The infinite includes (not ex- 
cludes) the finite” (p. 127). “In the sense that man has a direct and 
personal relation to God and receives help from him as the electric light 
receives from a dynamo, I am a mystic.” Again, expressions are not 
lacking which would seem to point to a world of reciprocal causality, God 
being the world in its mutual interaction. 

The ethical papers are particularly clear-cut and straight to the issue. 
It is easy to see that Professor Garman’s heart was mainly in the ethical 
outcome of his thinking and teaching. As he says in one of his outlines: 
“Our fourth topic is Ethics. This is the inspiration of all our work. 
We attempt to show that man is not simply a thinking machine, etc.” 
The anti-hedonistic trend of his ethical thought is indicated by the 
titles of the three papers on the “ Principles of Living ”: “ The Will and 
the Sentiments,” “Pleasure or Righteousness,” “ Expediency as a Work- 
ing Principle.” Four papers on the “Political and Social Order”: 
“ Authority and Punishment,” “Sovereignty from the Standpoint of 
Theism,” “The Members of the State,” “The Right of Property” ex- 
hibit his metaphysical (theistic) prepossessions. The paper on sover- 
eignty is in particular a striking example of the effort to reconcile a 
monarchic-absolutist conception of deity with democratic principles of 
social order. Three papers follow on “Social Progress”: “Scientific 
Ideals and Social Practice,” “The Coming Reform,” “The Twentieth 
Century.” The second is a strong argument for personal regeneration 
as the key to social betterment. 

The volume, as a whole, is divided into three parts: Part I., Philosoph- 
ical Papers (twenty papers under the captions: “ Aims and Methods,” 
“Nature and Spirit,” “The Principles of Living,” “The Political and 
Social Order,” “Social Progress”); Part II., Miscellaneous Papers and 
Addresses on Education and Life; Part III., Letters. One can not read 
the third part without feeling something of the warmth of love that must 
have issued from the man, the inspiration to the high things, the stimu- 
lus to single-minded effort. The volume is indeed no extensive contri- 
bution to technical philosophy; it is better than that: it is an inspiration 
to life. 

The editors are to be commended for the careful, scholarly perform- 
ance of their difficult task. 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. April, 1910. On Appearance Error and Contradiction (pp. 
153-185): F. H. Braptey.—- There is no such thing as absolute error or 
absolute truth. All appearance is both truth and error. Contradiction 
in the proper sense is made only by reflexion. Objection is made to 
Professor Royce’s doctrine of number and to opinions in mathematics of 
Mr. Russell. Linguistic Misunderstandings (pp. 186-199): Huau Mac- 
Cot. — Writer objects to claim that a system of geometry can be “ valid” 
without being “true.” Physiological and Psychological (pp. 200-217): 
W. H. Wincu. — Welcomes the modern emphasis on physiology in psychol- 
ogy, but makes claims for psychological method as opposed to physiological 
method. Is structure or function more accessible? Arguments run from 
function to structure much more frequently than from structure to func- 
tion. Therapeutic methods are psychological in treatment of mental 
defects. The Humanist Theory of Value, a Criticism (pp. 218-230): 
OLIVER C. Quick.— Value must be distinguished from utility. “It is 
convenient to restrict the term pragmatism to the logical method which 
asserts that the truth of all judgments is to be tested by the value 
[= utility] they are found to possess and to reserve the term humanism 
for the epistemological theory that truth itself is a kind of value.” 
Humanism “makes the highly disputable assumption that the category 
of reality, the fact-attitude of the mind, is less ultimate and fundamental 
than the category of value or the value-attitude.” Discussions: Philo- 
sophic Pre-Copernicanism (pp. 231-237): D. L. Murray. -— A criticism of 
certain portions of Prichard’s “ Kant’s Theory of Knowledge.” The Enu- 
merative Universal Proposition and the First Figure of the Syllogism 
(pp. 238-241): W. J. Roperts. — According to some authors, statements 
purporting to be syllogisms in which the major premise has been obtained 
by a complete enumeration of instances are spurious syllogisms. Never- 
theless, in certain cases, complete enumeration provides a basis for logical 
inference. Critical Notices: R. G. Bury, The Symposium of Plato: A. E. 
Taytor. C. M. Bakewell, Source-Book in Ancient Philosophy: A. E. 
Taytor. A. C. Seward (edited by), Darwin and Modern Science: W. R. 
Sortey. William James, The Meaning of Truth: F. C. S. Scumuer. 
I. E. Miller, The Psychology of Thinking: Howarp V. Knox. J. Cohn, 
Voraussetzungen und Ziele des Erkennens: H. W. Buunt. New Books. 
Philosophical Periodicals. 


REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. May, 1910. 
La vie de Vintelligence (pp. 165-180): Croprus Piat.—Empiricism is 
bound to fail in its explanation of the infinity of our mental concepts, 
because it refuses to admit the possibility of abstraction. La philosophie 
de Karl Marx (pp. 181-210): Carmeto Scatia.—Marx’s philosophy is 
derived from Feuerbach’s materialism, corrected, however, by Hegelian 
reminiscences. It is a new materialism, in which sensible reality is in a 
state of perpetual becoming. Les Frontiéres de la logique (pp. 211-233): 
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L. No&t. - Modern thought has often endeavored to subordinate logic to 
psychology. There is, however, a sharp line of demarcation between the 
laws of psychical activity and the laws of thought. As shown by Husserl 
and other recent philosophers, the psychical act is essentially subjective, 
whereas the laws of thought refer to an objective reality. Variétés. La 
Logique du style gothique (pp. 234-245): R. Lemaire.— The Gothic style 
- of architecture forms a complete and logical whole, the essence of which 
lies in the branches of ogives. L’euvre scientifique et philosophique de 
César Lombroso (pp. 245-255): A. GemeE.ui.—A critical study of Lom- 
broso’s theories of criminality and genius. Un centre néo-thomiste en 
Colombie (pp. 256-260): J. L. Prrrier.—An interesting center of the 
Neo-Thomistic movement is the College of the Rosary, in Bogota. Bulle- 
tin dhistoire de la philosophie ancienne (pp. 261-276): A. Mansion. - A 
review of the recent works on ancient philosophy. Comptes rendus. Cl. 
Piat, La morale du bonheur: P. Harmientz. L. Stein, Le sens de lez- 
istence: L. Corponnier. De la méthode dans les sciences: M. D. G. Zuc- 
eante, Socrate. Fonti, Ambiente, Vita, Dottrina: C. Scatia. Foerster, 
LTécole et le caractére: G. Ryckmans. Paul Carus, Philosophy as a 
Science: G. L. E. von Cyon, Leib, Seele, und Geist: E. B. P.M. Car- 
refio, Filosofia del Derecho: P. Harmicantz. Del Vecchio, Il Concetto 
della natura e il principio del diritto: P. Harmicnizr. F. Leenhardt, 
L’evolution, doctrine de liberté: C. Matutev. Etudes sur Vhistoire des 
religions. Carra de Vaux, La doctrine de Islam; de la Vallée Poussin, 
Bouddhisme: A. N. Frischeisen-Kéhler, Abriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie: G. WALLERAND. Tredici, Breve corso di storia della filosofia: 
A. N. Chronique philosophique. Sommaire idéologique des ouvrages et 
revues de philosophie. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. July, 1910. Les bases biologiques, 
psychologiques, et sociologiques du droit (pp. 1-20): Novicow. — The de- 
sire to live, to seek pleasure and avoid pain, the faculties of sensation, 
memory, and imagination as related to will, and the principle of division 
of labor form the bases of law. La sincerité du savant (pp. 21-48): Dr. 
DromarpD. — The sincerity of the scientist is in the effacement of the man, 
but it is not an ordinary thing to be a scientist, and it is still more rare 
to be aman. Recherches sur la théorie des valeurs (fin) (pp. 44-75): G. 
Fonsecrive. — To create a philosophy of values is to make the sensibility 
the measure of all things. If such a philosophy would not be individual- 
istic, it must be submitted to the hegemony of morality. Analyses et 
comptes rendus. J. Sully, The Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology: Dr. 
J. Pumippr. Mendousse, L’ame de l’adolescent: Dr. J. Puiippe. Foer- 
ster, L’école et le charactére: Dr. J. Pumirpe. Persigout, Essais de pédol- 
ogie générale: Dr. J. Putippe. Ch. Lalo, Les sentiments esthétiques: 
L. Dauriac. Jean d’Undine, L’art et le geste: Cu. Lato. Miceli, Il senti- 
mento del dovere nella conversione del '“ Innominato”: J. Seconp. A. 
Léon, Les éléments cartésiens de la doctrine spinoziste: A. Penson. Pal- 
hories, Rosmini: J. Srconp. Kohut, Feuerbach, sein Leben und seine 
Werke: M. ANTHROPOS. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May, 1910. 
La théorie des types logiques (pp. 263-301): B. Russetu.—- An attempt 
to dispel certain difficulties and unclearnesses pointed out by M. Poin- 
caré in a paper of Mr. Russell’s in the American Journal of Mathematics. 
Correspondance inédite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secrétan (suite) 
(pp. 802-317).-A continuation of the personal and philosophic corre- 
spondence of these two men. F. Rauch: sa psychologie de la connais- 
sance et de Vaction (pp. 318-344): H. Daupin.—A continuation of the 
exposition of this author’s philosophy, to which is added a bibliography 
of his writings. Discussions. Note sur les deux derniers arguments de 
Zéno d’Elée contre Vexistence du mouvement: J. LACHELIER. Questions 
pratiques. Le procés de la Démocratie (suite): Guy-Granp. Supplé- 
ment, 


Ach, Narziss. Ueber den Willensakt und das Temperament: eine experi- 
mentelle Untersuchung. Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer. 1910. Pp. 
xii + 324. 6.50 M. 

Adams, George Plimpton. The Mystical Elements in Hegel’s Early The- 
ological Writings. University of California Publications in Philos- 
ophy. Vol. 2, No. 4. Berkeley, Cal.: University Press. 1910. Pp. 
67-102, 

Brown, Warner. The Judgment of Difference with Special Reference to 
the Doctrine of the Threshold, in the Case of Lifted Weights. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Psychology. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Berkeley, Cal.: The University Press. 1910. Pp. 1-71. 

Dearborn, Walter Fenno. School and University Grades. Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin No. 368: High School Series, No. 9. 
Madison, Wis.: University Press. 1910. Pp. 59. 

Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Sull’ idea di una Scienza del Diritto Universale 
Comparato. Comunicazione letta al Congress filosofico di Heidelberg 
il 4 settembre, 1908. Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 1909. Pp. 34. 

Del Vecchio, Jorge. El Sentimiento Juridico. Traduccién de la segunda 
edicién italiana por Mariano Castaiio. Madrid: Hijos de Reus. 1909. 
Pp. 20. 

Driesch, Hans. Zwie Vortrage zur Naturphilosophie. Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Engelmann. Pp. iv+38. 80 pf. 

Friedrich, Julius. Die Bestrafung der Motive und die Motive der Bestra- 
fung. Berlin und Leipzig: Dr. Walter Rothschild. 1910. Pp. vi+ 
312. 8M. 

Gillette, King C. World Corporation. Boston: The New England News 
Co. 1910. Pp. vi-+ 240. 

Lewkowitz, A. Hegel’s Asthetik im Verhiltnis zu Schiller. Leipzig: 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1910. Pp. 76. 1.80 M. 

Lomer, Gerhard R. The Concept of Method. Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 34. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1910. Pp. 99. 
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Petsch, Robert. Lessings Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai 
tiber das Trauerspiel. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 
1910. Pp. iv+144. 3M. 

Phillippe, Jean et Boncour, Paul. L’Education des Anormaux. Paris: 
Alean. 1910. Pp. 213. 2.50 fr. 

Pichler, Hans. Ueber Christian Wolff’s Ontologie. Leipzig: Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1910. Pp. 91. 2M. 


Roubinovitch, J. Aliénés et Anormaux. Paris: Alean. 1910. Pp. 320. 


Schridde, Georg. Gustav Freytags Kultur- und Geschichtspsychologie: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Geschichtsphilosophie. Leipzig: Ver- 
lag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1910. Pp. ix+95. 38M. 


Snowden, James H. The World a Spiritual System. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. xiii+.316. $1.50. 

Vierkandt, Alfred. Die Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1908. Pp. xiv + 209. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. H. A. OverstREET, associate professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of California, has been elected to the professorship of philosophy 
in the College of the City of New York. His duties there will begin in 
January, 1911. Professor Overstreet graduated from the University of 
California in 1898. For the three years following he was a student at 
Oxford, doing much of his work under Mr. J. A. Smith, now Waynflete 
professor at that University. After taking his degree at Oxford he re- 
turned to the University of California as instructor in philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Overstreet has been interested especially in the German idealists 
and the Neo-Platonists. More recently his work has been in the field of 
social ethics. Since the retirement of Professor Howison much of the 
work of administering the department has been in his hands. 

Tue Cambridge University Press will publish before long “ The Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature.” The Manuals are intended 
to provide accounts for the competent reader, of recent discoveries and 
contemporary movements. The series will include “The Coming of 
Evolution” by Professor J. W. Judd, “ Heredity ” by L. Doncaster, and 
“The Idea of God in Early Religions” by F. B. Jevons. 


WE take the following from the New York Nation of October 6: “ The 
death is announced from Caen of the aged French philosopher J. A. 
Emmanuel Chauvet. He was professor of philosophy at Caen from 1870 
until 1899, when he retired, and besides publishing many essays he col- 
laborated on a translation of the works of Plato.” 

It is expected that the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will be ready towards the end of this year, in twenty-eight quarto volumes. 
The work is controlled by the University of Cambridge. 








